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factors as the tariff situation on both sides of the Atlantic. Others 
might give more weight to the significance of "manifest destiny" as it 
bore upon expansion, or consider that the Tehuantepec matter ought 
to have been emphasized in the discussion of the reception of the Mexican 
treaty when it was before the senate in 1848. Again there could arise 
the question whether enough attention has been paid to the western en- 
thusiasm for Texas and for aggression against Mexico, an enthusiasm 
which must have been potent with a man from the middle Mississippi 
valley, and one might wonder why no reference is made to Professor 
Dodd's little study of this phenomenon which appeared a few years ago 
in the Journal of the Illinois historical society. To stress these and simi- 
lar points, however, would be ungrateful and unjust to the author. 

Professor McCormac has presented an unvarnished picture of a strong 
party man, a conservative, a politician who knew about all the tricks 
of the game as it was played in his day, and, in more than one respect, 
a statesman. He has demonstrated that, although Polk was "forgotten," 
as Schouler puts it, "his tariff policy led to prosperity; that his 'consti- 
tutional treasury' proved to be successful; that his 'Polk Doctrine' has 
been approved and extended ; and that his expansion policy added over 
five hundred thousand square miles of territory and gave the United 
States free access to the Pacific." "Why," asks the author, "has he not 
received full credit for his achievements? Undoubtedly one reason is 
that he possessed little personal magnetism, while his uncompromising 
independence dissatisfied all factions; and consequently, he had no per- 
sonal following to sound his praises and perpetuate his memory." 

One regrets that the typography and format of the book are not 
worthy of the contents. 

The conduct of American foreign relations. By John Mabry Mathews. 
(New York: The Century company, 1922. 353 p.) 

In this admirable study the author has approached his subject from 
the standpoint of political science rather than that of history. He is not 
interested in the course of our diplomatic history save insofar as his- 
torical events serve "to illustrate the principles and problems" in 
question. He is concerned rather "with the organization of the govern- 
ment for the conduct of foreign relations, the control exercised by its 
various branches therein, and the methods of procedure followed." In 
short, it is a study of an important phase of our constitutional law and 
practice. 

The work contains little that is essentially new in subject matter 
or distinctive in conclusion, but it affords an excellent analysis and 
summary of some of our chief legal problems in the field of foreign 
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relations. Many of the specific questions at issue have recently aroused 
the bitterest personal and partisan controversies, but throughout the 
treatment the author has been singularly successful in avoiding even 
the slightest suspicion of special pleading or partisanship. He has not 
hesitated to express definite opinions upon many of the points at issue, 
but such have been the liberality of his outlook and the soundness of his 
reasoning that his arguments, cannot fail to command respect for their 
scholarly quality and essential fairmindedness even though they may 
not always carry conviction to the general reader. 

The topical method of treatment has been used to good advantage 
though there is an unfortunate tendency to repetition in several chapters 
of the book. The author has made excellent use of the chief secondary 
authorities together with much of the monographic and magazine ma- 
terial on various phases of the subject. 

There are, however, certain manifest limitations in the mode of treat- 
ment. In looking at his subject almost entirely from a constitutional 
point of view, the author has failed to bring out clearly the fundamental 
difficulty in our whole system of foreign relations, namely, the difficulty 
of reconciling our constitutional principles with our international obliga- 
tions. The powers of the various organs of government are fixed by the 
constitution whereas their responsibilities to foreign states are determined 
according to principles of international law. In order to secure a com- 
prehensive view of our foreign relations, the subject, therefore, should 
be examined from the international, as well as the constitutional point 
of view. 

Notwithstanding its general high standard of scholarship, a few minor 
slips have been allowed to creep into the text. The author refers 
(page 30) to a suggestion that one of our states might enter into an 
agreement with a bordering Canadian province for the regulation of 
fisheries, but he overlooks the fact that the Canadian provinces do not 
possess the like international contractual capacity. Moreover, the general 
proposition (page 86) that "when the court takes a treaty as the rule 
for its guidance and enforces it without auxiliary Congressional legisla- 
tion, it may be assumed that the treaty relates to matters not embraced 
among the subjects upon which the Constitution specifically authorizes 
Congress to exercise legislative power" is altogether too sweeping a 
generalization. For example, a large part of our prize law is based 
upon international agreements, notwithstanding the fact that congress 
is given power "to make rules concerning captures on land and water." 
It is scarcely correct to say (page 192) that the London convention was 
defeated by the "adverse attitude of parliament" since only the house 
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of lords refused to ratify that agreement. A more serious inaccuracy 
may be found in the statement (page 271) that article 16 of the league 
of nations convenant "provides for the automatic creation of a state of 
war between a peace-breaking member and all the remaining members. ' ' 
According to the article in question a violation of the provision con- 
stitutes only "an act of war," which is something fundamentally different 
from the creation of a state of war, as Professor Mathews very properly 
points out in another connection. 

But these minor criticisms do not detract materially from the high 
value of the work as a whole. The volume, it is safe to prophesy, will 
be recognized as one of the most authoritative and valuable expositions 
of the legal principles affecting our international relations. 

C. D. Allin 

The American party system. By Charles E. Merriam. (New York : The 
Macmillan company. 436 p. $3.00) 

Although not lacking in the scholarly presentation of facts, this volume 
is a good deal more than an accumulation of data regarding primary 
elections, ballot reforms, and corrupt practice acts. In it Professor 
Merriam offers his interpretation of the nature and significance of the 
American party system, and its place in the complex of modern social 
forces. 

The author 's main thesis seems to be that the political party cannot be 
adequately understood if viewed simply as a political mechanism or sim- 
ply as the organization of well defined economic groups. All such sim- 
plicity of analysis is misleading. The party must be regarded rather as 
one of a large number of interrelated and competing agencies through 
which public opinion finds expression and modern social interest and de- 
sires struggle for satisfaction. With this in view two chapters are 
given to "The composition of the political party," in which the make- 
up of party rank and file is presented in cross section and the various 
ingredients of occupation, race, economic interest, sectional interest, hered- 
itary allegiance and the like are carefully evaluated. In four chapters 
on "The spoils system" the pathology of the party system is portrayed, 
not merely in the form of patronage but also in the prostitution of leg- 
islative, administrative, and judicial machinery to illicit ends. Pro- 
fessor Merriam finds one of the chief causes of the spoils system to be 
the "wide discrepancy between the industrial and the political balance 
of power" since "it is quite clear that if a few men own all or most 
of the property, while the mass of the people have all or most of the 
votes, disturbances and corruption are bound to ensue. Those who con- 
trol the property will try to turn their dollars into votes and their 



